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BULLETIN 
May—1935 


I. Action of the College Entrance Examination Board 
Upon the Resolutions Offered by the Secondary Education 
Board. — The resolutions relating to the work of the College 
Entrance Examination Board which were passed at the Annual 
Conference at Andover were subsequently transmitted by Chair- 
man F. J. V. Hancox to the Secretary of the College Board. The 
votes of the French and Mathematics groups expressed approval 
of the College Board’s present policy with regard to examinations 
in these fields, and suggested no action. The resolutions adopted 
by the Science group were referred to the Commission on Natural 
Science. At the spring meeting of the College Board (April 10), 
the Committee of Review announced this action and also reported 
that the recommendations of the Secondary Education Board in 
Latin seemed so important as to call for the appointment of a new 
commission to consider the whole subject of the College Board’s 
Latin examinations. This motion of the Committee of Review, 
providing for a Commission in Latin, was approved by the full 
meeting of the Board. 

In the Annual Report (p. 41) the resolutions passed by the 
Latin group on motion of Doctor Kirtland of Exeter are printed 
with an inadvertent omission in each. The correct versions are 
therefore given here in full: 

1. In the belief that sight-translation, the answering of ques- 
tions upon a passage set for “comprehension,” and the writing of 
Latin constitute a more complete test of knowledge of grammatical 
facts than the writing of inflections and the labeling of construc- 
tions, and that knowledge of the facts is of educational significance 
only so far as it is used in reading the language, this Conference 
respectfully recommends to the examiners of the College Entrance 
Examination Board that hereafter no formal questions on grammar 
be included in Latin Cp. 2; and that there be added to that paper 
a second passage for translation at sight or, preferably, for 
“comprehension.” 

2. Inasmuch as the writing of Latin in most American schools 
is only a form of grammatical drill, and has no value for the cultiva- 
tion of style or an appreciation of style, and inasmuch as the time 
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spent in such drill might be used more profitably in reading beyond 
the amount now possible, this Conference respectfully recommends 
to the examiners of the College Entrance Examination Board 
that the present Part IV be omitted hereafter from Latin Cp. 3; 
and that in place of it there be set a second passage for translation 
at sight or a second passage for ‘“‘comprehension.”’ 

The omission of the clause ‘“‘and that knowledge of the facts 
is of educational significance only so far as it is used in reading 
the language” in the first resolution and of the phrase “or an 
appreciation of style” in the second is much regretted. It is a 
satisfaction, however, that the resolutions were transmitted to the 
College Board in correct form. 

The reception accorded the communications of the Secondary 
Education Board by the College Board is further evidence of the 
cordial relations and spirit of co-operation which are being 
strengthened year by year. The participation of Prof. Conyers 
Read of the College Board Commission on History was an impor- 
tant feature of the Annual Conference. It is to be hoped that the 
informal associations which obtain between the two Boards, 
through the connection with both of many individual instructors 
and administrators, may be increasingly supplemented by further 
contacts of the sort here recorded. 

Il. Bureau of Research Questionnaire. — On May 13, 
the Bureau of Research mailed to the member schools a question- 
naire covering certain items which had been suggested for investi- 
gation. As it was originally planned, the questionnaire was to 
have included a section on School Libraries and a section on Pupil 
Guidance. At this busy time of year, however, the Directors of 
the Bureau felt that it would not be wise to send out these two 
longer sections, so they are being deferred until fall, when it will 
be possible for the schools to give them more careful consideration. 
The other items on the questionnaire are purely matters of fact, 
and the Directors sincerely hope that the Representatives will 
co-operate in supplying the information requested. Particular 
attention is called to the section on Science which should be turned 
over to the head of the Science Department. 

III. May Senior Booklist. — Samples of the new Senior 
Booklist are being sent to the Representatives in the member 
schools, who should pass them on to the persons in charge of sum- 
mer reading. Each school is entitled to twenty copies free. The 
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price for copies beyond that number is printed on the back cover 
of the list. 


IV. Information Sought. — As it is most important that 
our records be kept up-to-date, will the schools please let the 
Secondary Education Board office know the names of any new 
headmasters and headmistresses who will begin their administra- 
tions in September? We should also appreciate receiving the 
latest catalogues of the member schools for our files. 

V. Executive Committee Meeting. — The next meeting of 
the Executive Committee will be held at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York City, on Wednesday, June 19. 











REVIEWS 
FOREWORD 


Miss Frances Browne notices in her review for this issue Pro- 
fessor Buswell’s demand for progressive realists. In other reviews 
there is condemnation of “‘flock flying,’ ‘“‘mass education”’ (really 
a contradiction in terms), certain forms of radio programs for the 
young, criticism of a secondary education which contemplates the 
whole population instead of only the intellectual élite. A number 
of other problems are raised which involve the question what to do. 


It is apposite to mention here a promising effort at progressive 
realism in education which seems to me to shed light on where the 
answer to a number of these problems may be found. 


A commission on the secondary school curriculum was set up 
more than a year ago by the Progressive Education Association. 
Its first task was to enlist a very large number of experts in many 
different fields to study the adolescent as a complete living or- 
ganism, for it was taken for granted that the satisfactory curriculum 
would be one which does not begin by imposing patterns but by 
discovering the nature and the needs of the person to be educated. 
The commission proceeded to set up sub-committees each con- 
cerned in studying how the needs of the adolescent as formulated 
by the central committee might best be supplied in each of five or 
six broad fields. 


The commission has been at work for a year, and the tentative 
findings were presented at a two-day conference held in New York 
City this month. In my opinion the work already done by this 
commission is one of the most promising points of progress in 
secondary education today. The work is precisely progressive 
realism in education. If the work proceeds successfully along the 
comprehensive lines sketched out by the Chairman, Dr. Y. T. 
Thayer, a long step will have been taken toward the solution of 
many of the problems referred to in this issue of the BULLETIN. 


It is to the advantage of every independent secondary school 
which is really interested in making its work more effective in 
meeting the needs of boys and girls to keep informed on the progress 
of the work of this commission. 


— Joun A. LESTER. 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
May, 1935 


There are so many good things in the May issue of Pro- 
GRESSIVE EDUCATION that the reviewer's usual procedure of making 
an arbitrary selection of articles to mention gives way to briefer 
statements concerning more articles. 


Educating for War or Peace. The Hon. Gerald P. Nye, the 
author of this article, does not believe that war is inevitable. 
After all, we have given up the practice of burning witches. Sen- 
ator Nye feels that war and preparation for it already have won 
a place in our educational structure, and he enters his plea for at 
least an equal place for peace in that same structure. He sees 
great possibilities in ‘“‘educating for peace.” 

A Rational Physical Education Program. Frederick R. Rogers, 
formerly Director of the Division of Health in New York State, 
describes programs of “‘redirected’”’ systems of physical education. 
The plan depends upon techniques of grouping and measurements. 
Much that is pointed out to us seems very obvious, but apparently 
the thing that is obviously good is not always extensively accepted. 
Those in charge of physical education programs will find this 
article thoroughly worthy of their attention. 


What is the Place of Education in our Economic System? The 
budget-balancing mania has resulted in throwing many teachers 
into the ranks of the unemployed — especially teachers of the 
“fads and frills.” These fads and frills, as many readers may 
know, consist of programs of health, art, and music education. 
Mr. Frank Baker feels very strongly that the American people 
have little conception of the place of education in the economic 
well-being of our nation. In a well-written and carefully con- 
ceived analysis he shows how expansion of education actually 
increases demand in all other fields of production. 


An Approach to Creative Science. A master teacher of elemen- 
tary science tells about the achievements of some of his students 
who are learning science through self-initiated problems. There 
are obstacles to this kind of teaching, and these are pointed out 
by Mr. Paley. Teachers of elementary science have not been able 
to divorce themselves from the methods of teaching high school 
science. They forget they are dealing with children. The author 
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feels that the school programs themselves seldom allow for any- 
thing but routine science teaching. 

Romance or Reality: A Curriculum Problem. Paul R. Hanna 
describes the “‘romantic” approach to education and contrasts it 
to the “realistic” approach. Sometimes children are helped to 
avoid looking at the disagreeable and ugly side of life. They sing, 
dance, and paint and live in an unreal world in school. He would 
not sacrifice altogether this romantic side, but he does ask the 
realist and the romanticist to work out a better balance in curricu- 
lar practice. 

Endocrinology and the Problem College Student. College De- 
partments of Health usually consider that a student is either sick 
or well. Either he is working, or he is on sick leave. Little is 
done for the student who is merely handicapped, but not actually 
disabled. There are many who can do the work, but cannot do it 
well. Doctor Benjamin finds that many handicaps are due to 
endocrinological factors and he describes his work along these 
lines at the College of the City of New York. An important 
article. 

The Social Philosophy of Progressive Education. Doctor Kil- 
patrick asks, “What is and what should be the social philosophy 
of progressive education)” He answers the question himself in 
one of his usual scholarly papers. The paper should be read and 
not reviewed. It is an important contribution to the field of social 
philosophy and those of us who are interested in the field (and who 
is not?) ought not to be satisfied merely to read it. It deserves 
study. 

— Rosert N. Hikerrt. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
May, 1935 


I. Open Questions in the Independent School 

Light might be cast into several foggy corners by a series of 
reliable estimates, if not statistical studies, of how independent 
schools handle types of problems not directly connected with the 
curriculum and athletics. Under “Educational News” is reported 
a modest-sized investigation by a public school principal as to how 
new teachers may be adjusted in their jobs: what professional — 
not to mention personal — assistance is given to new men in the 
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average independent school? Softness in High School Supervision, 
by C. B. Allen, deprecates the spineless expectations of educational 
students: what provision for supervision of any kind is made in 
our independent schools? In some cases (probably fewer in number 
now than they used to be) the unweaned college graduate, fresh 
from the study of Ancient Art, Geology, or Eugenics, and innocent 
of any acquaintance with the craft of teaching, has been assigned 
sections and class hours and merely told to “‘go to it’; and go to 
it he does — perhaps over a period of years in which his classes 
are never visited by another member of the staff, to say nothing 
of their being lightened by the countenance of the Headmaster. 
Under *‘Educational News” is recounted the community contribu- 
tions of a small high school in New York state: granted that the 
public high school is in a better position to make close contacts 
with its community than is the independent school, the inde- 
pendent school by the same token is in a better position to supply 
intellectual and cultural leadership for i/s community. How 
much of such potential leadership reaches the kinetic state? 


IT. Curricula 


Henry C. Mills’ Duplication of Effort Between High School and 
College shows that such duplication exists and that it can be ob- 
viated by extending college courses to the secondary school, allow- 
ing college freshmen to take advanced courses when they have 
proven themselves able, and relaxing the hard and fast line be- 
tween college and secondary school. An article bearing on the 
average preparatory school curriculum from another angle is 
Typewriting as a Factor in College Success, by Bruce White. The 
evident advantages of acquiring typewriting skill before entering 
college bulk so large that one wonders at the faint repulsion to it 
which seems to hang over some of the more famous independent 
schools. Still another familiar (or is it familiar?) problem, that of 
the general curriculum, is touched upon in this issue. Although 
H. W. Powers’ The Offering in Trade, Vocational, and Technical 
Schools offers little of interest to independent schools, an editorial 
guess “that most school training for occupations requiring mechani- 
cal or clerical skills will be raised to the junior-college level and 
be preceded by twelve years of general education” is a straw 
showing the direction of the wind. 
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IIT. Notices 

Thoroughly illustrated contemporary material for the social 
studies: BurLpinG AMERICA, a new monthly publication. Yearly 
subscription: $1.50 Editorial offices: 425 W. 123 Street, New York. 

During the week of July 15-19, 1935, a conference of adminis- 
trative officers of public and private schools will be held by the 
Department of Education of the University of Chicago; programs 
available May 1. 

High School Clubs: U. S. Office of Education Bulletin (Num- 
ber 18, 1934), by Maris M. Proffitt. Copies may be had for ten 
cents from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


IV. Brief Mention 
Sex Differences in Achievement in High-School Geometry, by 
Foran and O’Hara, shows that, in general, boys excel girls as 
students of geometry and are less variable in their scores on tests. 
Essentials of a Program of Extra-Curriculum Aetivilies, by 
M. L. Alstetter, is a compendium of rather obvious opinion. 


V. Bibliography and Books 

Selected References on Educational Psychology, by Frank N. 
Freeman and G. T. Buswell of the University of Chicago, are 
divided into sections on “General and Theoretical Discussions,” 
“Mental Growth and Child Psychology,” “Individual and Group 
Differences and the Constitution of Ability and Personality,” 
“Learning,” ““Mental Measurement and Rating,” and ‘‘Person- 
ality and Adjustment.”” They are unusually full, and, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, unusually valuable. 

At the risk of occupying too much valuable space, it seems 
worth while to note a number of the books reviewed this month: 

Educational Psychology: An Application of Modern Psychology 
to Teaching, by Daniel Bell Leary; Thomas Nelson & Sons, New 
York, 1934. Pp. xiv plus 364. $2.50. 

G. T. Buswell reviews this book rather critically. 

Differential Diagnosis of Ability in School Children, by David 


Segel; Warwick and York, Inc., Baltimore, 1934. Pp. viii plus 86. 
$1.40. 


Said to be useful both to specialists and to classroom teachers. 
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Principles of Guidance, by Arthur J. Jones; McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York, 1934 (second edition). Pp. xxviii 
plus 456. $3.00. 


Guidance for the beginner. 


Personal Development and Guidance in College and Secondary 
School, by Ruth Strang; Harper & Bros., New York, 1934. Pp. 
viii plus 342. $4.00. 


Guidance for the advanced student. 


Leadership in a Changing World, edited by M. David Hoffman 
and Ruth Wanger; Harper & Bros., New York, 1935. Pp. xvi 
plus 418. $1.60. 

Combines material for English classes with social-studies content. 


We Are the Builders of a New World, edited by Harry H. Moore; 
Association Press (347 Madison Avenue, New York), 1934. Pp. 
viii plus 166. 

The author “presents a consistently liberal, religious point of view 

toward modern problems.” 


Guide to Play Selection: A Descriptive Index of Full-Length 
and Short Plays for Production by Schools, Colleges, and Little 
Theatres, by Milton Smith. (A publication of the National Council 
of Teachers of English.) D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., New 
York, 1934. Pp. x plus 174. 

Photoplay Appreciation in American High Schools, by William 
Lewin. (English Monograph of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, No. 2.) D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., New York, 
1934. Pp. xvi plus 122. $1.00. 

Exploring ithe World of Science, by Charles H. Lake, Henry P. 
Harley, and Louis E. Welton; Silver, Burdett & Co., Newark, 
N. J., 1934. Pp. x plus 692. $1.76. 


“A new unit-problem organization of general science.” 


— Harrison L. REINKE. 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
May, 1935 
VWust Democracy Die? 
By Royse S. Prrxin, Headmaster, The New London 
School, New London, New Hampshire 

In an age when democracy is being severely tried, two sug- 
gestions are made for teachers to follow in an effort to save democ- 
racy in America. The first of these suggestions is for the teacher 
to inform himself more thoroughly through group discussions and 
through wider reading. One should read both sides of every 
question, balancing the liberal point of view with the conserva- 
tive. The second suggestion is to help others educate themselves. 
Teachers can do this by contributing to the press of the com- 
munities, by delivering addresses, by affiliating themselves with 
clubs, by forums, and by informal fire-side visitations. 


“Terrorism” on the Radio 

By Tuomas R. Henry of the Washington Evening Star 

\ severe arraignment of the unsuitability of many radio pro- 
grams for children. This feature of radio entertainment, which 
began quite harmlessly, has been “‘stepped up” in unwholesome 
emotional stimulation to the extent that the effects upon children 
are distinctly harmful. Not only are the family circle and the 
normal family relationships disrupted, but the child is even being 
coached to dictate to his parents. More serious still, perhaps, are 
the deep emotional reflexes which disturb a child in his sleep. 


A Logical Geography Curriculum 
$y ELttswortu Huntineton, Yale University 

The author discusses and answers in light of his discussions 
several pertinent questions. First — should geography begin with 
familiar things near at home, or with strange things far away? 
To which he concludes that the ideal geography course should 
begin near at home, but that it should not hesitate to seek the 
remote and unusual as soon as the child is able to understand what 
he learns. To his second question as to whether geography should 
be mixed with history, the author’s conclusion is that there should 
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be extensive correlation, but not complete amalgamation. His 
final question is: How can the teaching of geography conform to 
the child’s gradual development? In spite of the fact that the 
author says that a two-cycle course is not necessary, he proposes 
the adoption of that very plan. The first cycle will naturally deal 
with the primitive modes of life and with primary production among 
people of higher culture. The second cycle will treat of secondary 
occupations, such as manufacturing, commerce and transportation, 
as well as of civilization in general. Material for the first cycle 
should be largely descriptive in nature, while the move difficult 
second cycle will use material arranged in explanatory form. 


— A. L. LIncoLn. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
April, 1935 


Is There Danger That Educational Reconstruction Will Be Allempled 
Without the Use of the Scientific Method. 

Professor G. T. Buswell of the University of Chicago thinks 
there is a true scientific method, slow but exact, of evaluating 
educational results and administrative policies, which we must 
have recourse to in the coming reconstruction period. He calls 
those advocating a clear understanding of the place of funda- 
mental research in education the progressive realists. They stand 
on the middle ground between the wishful thinkers in educational 
theory and the ultra conservatives. These middle grounders 
deplore the offering of a non-research degree such as the Doctor 
of Education which shifts emphasis from research to practice. 


Problems of a Text Book Publisher 

Several questions, elaborated but not really discussed, form 
the basis of this article. Some of the implications are interesting 
but, while they may apply to conditions in public school systems, 
are more illuminating than pertinent to private school procedures. 
Others such as the question concerning the growing tendency 
towards the simplification in language of text books present inter- 
esting material for investigation. Other questions are concerning 


the best size of type in beginning readers, the value of colored 
illustrations, etc. 
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Can the Elementary School Be Run on a Basis of 100% Promotion 
Through the Sixth Grade 

This article reports study by Henry J. Otto, which as he says 
can be considered of value only because it is a preliminary step 
in the consideration of the effect upon pupil achievement and 
school administration of a policy in which both teacher and pupil 
understand that promotion does not depend on quality of achieve- 
ment. In this particular experiment no appreciable differences in 
pupil attainment were recorded between those who were definitely 
working for promotion and those who were not. 


Emotional Factors Important in Learning 
This is a careful study of the response processes of one normal 
child five years and nine months old at a period just preceding his 
entrance to the first grade, [. Q. 101. The treatment of the study 
by Gertrude Hildreth is interesting and corroborative. ‘‘All the 
established laws of learning discovered by experimental psycholo- 
gists were found operative in establishing correct responses and in 
breaking up incorrect responses.’ Stress is laid on the importance 
of the emotional factor in any complicated learning process. ““This 
conclusion suggests a new departure in the teaching of reading, 
though not necessarily new to progressive educators, who have 
always considered the “‘whole child’”’ and his attitudes as factors 
in learning. Learning to read should begin with the highly pleas- 
urable concepts and experiences that promise full enjoyment for 
the child. The finding also suggests the need for regarding the 
child’s drives and emotional maturity in understanding reading 
difficulties.”’ 
The selected references this month are on Kindergarten and 
Primary education. 
— Frances Browne. 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
April 6 through May 4, 1935 


Collectivism or Individualism 

When civilizations are becoming more complex, when far- 
sighted leaders of modern governments are sensing the importance 
of mass action, when industries are hurling thousands of humans 
through an organized routine for a single motive, when the pro- 
pinquity of the nations of the world suggests the need for unified 
organization; Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, President of Stanford 
University, stresses the importance of a unity in education, but 
warns us of the dangers of “‘Flock Flying.” (April 13.) The 
greatest of all creations is human personality, which Dr. Lyman 
believes must be maintained in spite of the necessary trends to- 
ward collectivism. There is a contest on between the God-given 
individual right to be oneself and the material necessity of the 
present state of human affairs. We have even reached the stage 
where it is common talk that every individual, born by chance 
into our midst, is entitled to economic security. ““The human 
being without incentive and ambition and a desire to improve the 
conditions for his children beyond those which he himself has 
enjoyed is rather a worthless creature and will eventually dis- 
appear biologically.” 

In spite of the power of a unified action there are many con- 
tributions to the progress of civilization which can be made only 
through individual and original thinking. There must be a pro- 
portion of individual and mass action. “‘We must constantly 
strive for balance between the individual and the flock.” 

Our education must be a practical one, well balanced, counting 
both in service and in the every-day problems of the world. ‘‘Books 
if taken alone are mighty bloodless substitutes for life.” (The Social 
Significance of the Co-operative Plan — April 6.) 


Shall We Educate the Masses? 

The curse of the theorist is upon the schools of America. The 
modern high school teacher is on the horns of a dilemma as he 
faithfully follows out the plan and organization of a system of 
education that is, in its way, as untenable and as patently unpro- 
ductive of good results as was the narrowness and the brutality of 
the grammar school three centuries ago. This is the pessimistic 
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outburst of an experienced practical high school teacher, Dr. 
Lewis G. Sterner of Frankford High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(April 13.) He denounces the results of some of the theorists on 
the grounds of their inexperience in the actual field of practical 
teaching. ‘‘The ‘scientific’ educational theorist’s blithe disregard 
of biological truths, and of the very mental limits which he himself 
calls attention to in his curves of distribution, is a never-failing 
source of wonder to the class-room teacher.’ Another high school 
teacher upholds Doctor Sterner’s belief by showing how much 
more important content is than method. (Can We More the School 
Closer lo the Highway of Affairs? April 27.) The purposes of 
secondary education should be emphasized more and the content 
be subservient to these purposes. “This will demand English, 
both oral and written, where the techniques are secondary to real 
content which, in turn, is subservient to the maturing purposes of 
pupils.” The teacher is always in the last analysis, the real method. 

Doctor Sterner deplores the apparent fallacies of educating 
for the masses primarily. There is too much time spent on the 
sluggard and those who won't learn while the mentally superior 
students are left to find their own way. What shall be done with 
the students who can’t or won't learn the material within the 
limits of the ordinary curriculum? We spend years of time and 
thousands of dollars on this type of student while the cream re- 
mains undeveloped to its fullest. 

In European Criticism of American Education (April 13), the 
author tabulates twenty fundamental criticisms of American 
K:ducation based on the study of American Education by European 
educators and teachers. The two most important criticisms are: 
our failure to direct our resources towards the selection and train- 
ing of the more gifted minds, and the assumption of educational 
privileges to all. There is a definite need for our studying foreign 
educational systems and methods, in order to give us a perspective 
view of our own systems. 

In answer to the above complaints and criticisms we find a 
very timely article emphasizing the importance of making educa- 
tion in America the gradual raising of the level of the masses, 
rather than the education of the select. Let us recognize the value 
of the scholar, but only in due order, and then not at the vital 
expense of others. Henry L. Farr, the author, believes that the 
youth of today should be trained to believe that mediocrity is a 
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respectable condition of life. “‘It is a sorry state of affairs in dem- 
ocratic America when being a normal human being seems to be 
so undesirable.’ Let us create a respectable place in education 
for those of us who are just ordinary folks. 

Dr. Lindsey Blayney, dean of Carleton College, again takes 
up the other side by warning us of the regimentation which crossed 
the threshold of American Education by way of the public schools. 
Because of this concentration on the masses and the neglect for 
the development of individual personality, we tend to deprive 
man of his own immortal will to do and dare within reasonable 
limits. (April 27, p. 553). In an efficiently administered educa- 
tional institution, where there is prideful emphasis on the word 
“efficiency,” would there not be just as great danger that the very 
human values of sympathy, consideration, respect, co-operation 
and mutual understanding would be conspicuous by their absence? 


On Changes in Methods of Teaching 

Two optimistic accounts of the trends in secondary educa- 
tion are presented in the April 27th issue. The first by Prof. F. 
S. Breed of the University of Chicago, and the other a report of 
the National Committee on Research in Secondary Education. 

Professor Breed believes that the objective of society is tend- 
ing toward the philosophy of the making of men rather than the 
making of money. He puts intelligence first as the means of social 
salvation. He classifies educators into three fairly distinct groups: 
(1) the conservative, (2) the liberal, and (3) the radical. The 
outstanding quarrel in the domain of educational methods today 
is between a group of liberals who worship at the shrine of science 
and a group of radicals whose creed is erected on the philosophic 
doctrine known as pragmatism. “Indoctrination is manifestly 
justified in so far as our teachings are known to be true.” We 
must all be careful of the emotional appeal of reformers. “‘Edu- 
cation is not the creation of existents, but conformity thereto.” 

A summary of the work of the National Committee on Re- 
search in Secondary Education, presents material showing the 
outstanding progress in educational research. The report con- 
tains a list of the studies made by various departments of the 
National Committee on Research in Secondary Education. Former 
United States Commissioner of Education, George F. Zook, 
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evaluated and congratulated the committee in the concluding 
paragraph of the report. 


Can the Private Secondary School Justify Its Existence? 

Under the present American educational system, when the 
public high school is expanding and developing with such rapidity, 
how can the private secondary school exist? For any parent in- 
terested in the best educational opportunities for his child, this 
should be the important consideration; likewise, it should be of 
equal importance to the educator who is anxious to lend his sup- 
port to any agency which is attempting to perform a worth-while 
educational mission. 

\ short summary of the development of the private school in 
\merica is presented together with a study of the aims of private 
schools. The four most important aims appear to be the follow- 
ing: (1) college preparation, (2) college and business preparation, 
(3) college and life preparation, and (4) general development and 
culture. 

Although there is a lack of sufficient scientific data to sub- 
stantiate the facts, the report indicates that the independent 
schools may not be superior in the performance of college prepara- 
tory function; however, in spite of the lack of evidence in the form 
of scientific proof, the author has taken the liberty to present a 
three-fold service which the private school can do more efficiently 
than the public school, namely: (1) religious training, (2) educa- 
tional experimentation, and (3) the training for leadership. 

The duty of the private school is to break down the narrow 
confines of denominationalism and to interpret the broad funda- 
mental principles of Christianity as life, life with all its varied 
experiences lived at their best. The private school, free from out- 
side influence, can attempt the new in order that the technique of 
teaching may be improved and that the education of the youth 
may be more effectively done. The greatest service which the 
private school can render is the development of a close relation- 
ship between teacher and student. “The secret of real and vital 
education lies in this association.” 

An independent private school which should be capable of 
properly functioning in our modern educational system should 
have the following three essentials: (1) a sympathetic board of 
trustees, (2) an adequate endowment and (3) an inspired faculty. 
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Public Education for Social Improvement 

In his address at the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, National Education Association, Atlantic City, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1935, Professor Wm. H. hilpatrick, sounded the familiar 
cry, ““Economic reconstruction must be brought about through 
the education of the public.” 

The result for good or ill and the degree thereof will depend 
on the degree of public intelligence that we can bring effectually 
to bear on the making and execution of our social policies. He 
gives reasons against and for the participation of the public school 
in the social reconstruction. With Professor Breed, he agrees that 
intelligence is our only reliable hope of dealing with the situation. 
He also abhors and condemns any form of indoctrination: “To 
condition youth to any fix-in-advance and undebatable position is 
abhorrent.” 

Six definite positions are given as solutions or methods of 
social reconstruction, after which a concrete conclusion is pre- 
sented in a valuable summary of a modern workable philosophy. 
Intelligence is considered as the most important need. “Only as 
study contemplates actual conditions is it real.” 


VWeAndrew’s Educational Review 

In the April 6th issue William McAndrew stresses the need 
of co-operation and fraternal support among teachers. In parallel 
with the other professions we are seriously deficient in this needed 
attribute. 

Points of view of many noted speakers on the Studebaker 
panel at the last National Education Association, are also pre- 
sented in this issue. He lauds the introduction of more music in 
the schools, pointing out its vast cultural and recreational values. 

The gambling instinct, deplored by all the students of Ameri- 
can economic history, is getting a nation-wide nourishment at the 
expense of our youth. It is up to the school to do something about 
it now, not to wait for an anti-lottery sentiment. 


In the Realm of New Books 


The Social Ideas of American Educators, by Merle Curti; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3.00. 
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Social Studies, An Orientation Handbook for High School 
Pupils: Fifteen authors; Little Brown and Co., Boston. $1.60. 


A workbook directed toward the miscellaneous things that hundreds 
of high school teachers and principals who were consulted believe 
their pupils ought to discuss. 


Industrial Arts in Modern Education: Nine authors; Manual- 
Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. $1.65. 

A notable review of the history and educational philosophy of a very 

necessary educational fundamental. 


Photoplay Appreciation in American High Schools, by Wm. 
Lewin; D. Appleton-Century Co., New York. $1.00. 

Problems of your Democracy, by Hugh K. Johnston; McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York. $.36. 


7 moral training, understanding our present institutions, 
expecting the student to become historically minded, to learn to 
think, to enjoy life 


The Care of the Pupil, by Samuel S. Drury; Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. $1.00. 


— WiiuiaM V. VITARELLI. 





